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The American Annals of the Deaf 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF was founded in 1847 at the American 
School for the Deaf in Hartford, Connecticut, by the members of the faculty of that school, 
which is the first free public school for the deaf in America. Although the journal received 
the approval of the administrative school authorities, the periodical was first entirely 
sponsored by the members of the faculty. After two years the ANNALS was discontinued 
for some months but was revived by the members of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
in their first meeting in New York, N. Y., in 1850. 


In June, 1861, the publication ceased because of the War Between the States, inas- 
much as the membership was made up of northerners and southerners in almost equal 
proportion. In September, 1868, the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF resumed 
publication with the editorial office on Kendall Green, in Washington D. C., where it 
has since remained. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is the official organ of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, which was organized in 1868, and of the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, founded in 1850. According to the Library of Congress 
it is the oldest educational publication in the United States still in existence. It is also the 
oldest journal on the education of the deaf in the world. 


The ANNALS is published five times a year, being issued in September, November, 
January, March, and May. ‘The subscription price is $5.00 a year, payable in advance. 
If five or more copies of the ANNALS are sent to one address, the subscription price is 
$3.50 a year. Single numbers sell for one dollar, except for the January number which 
sells for $3.09. Back issues are available for 1847, 1848, 1849, 1857, and from September, 
1868, to the present. Indexes for 1847-1875, 1876-1885, 1886-1895, 1896-1905, are avail- 
able at $4.00 each. Indexes for 1906-1915, 1916-1925, 1926-1935, 1936-1945, 1946-1955, 
were issued as regular numbers of the ANNALS and may be purchased for $3.00 each. 
From 1956 indexes are included in the regular November numbers at single copy price. 
All requests for subscriptions or for back numbers should be addressed to Editor, 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet College, Washington 2 D. C. 


Library of Congress Catalog Card Number, 15-14404 


Printed by Intelligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa. Editorial office: Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2, D. C. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at 
Lancaster, Pa., November, 25, 1953. Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of 
postage provided for in the act of February 28, 1925. .\tuorized June 25, 1932. Sub- 
scriptions made payable to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF may be sent to the 
Editor, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 

THE AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF is published bi-monthly during the school 
year, appearing in the months of January, March, May, September, and November. 
The subscription is $5.00 a year, payable in advance; January number, three dollars a 
oi other single numbers, one dollar each. The subscription for foreign countries is 

5.20 a year. 
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Vol. 105 March, 1960 No. 2 


Announcements 


The White House Conference on Children and Youth will be held 
in Washington, D. C., March 27 to April 2, 1960. 


Official Call for the Thirty-second Regular Meeting of The 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


The thirty-second regular meeting of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf will be held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl., April 3 through Friday, April 8, 1960, for the 
purpose of conducting the necessary business, including reports of the 
officers and chairmen of standing committees, and the election of 
executive committee members, and such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. The headquarters for the meeting 
will be at the North Shore Hotel, Evanston, III. 


Marshall S. Hester, President 
Hugo F. Schunhoff, Secretary 


The Council for Exceptional Children will hold its annual meeting 
at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif., April 19-23, 1960. 


The annual meeting of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf will be held in Rochester, New York, June 27th to 
July 1st., 1960, at the Rochester School for the Deaf. Headquarters 
for the meeting will be at the Manger Hotel. James T. Galloway, 
Supt.. Rochester School for the Deaf, is Chairman of the Local 
Committee, and Dr. Leo Connor, Ass’t. Supt., Lexington School for 
the Deaf, New York, N. Y., is Chairman of the Program Committee. 
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Founding of The Council on Education 
of the Deaf 


A full day’s meeting of the representatives of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, the American Instructors 
of the Deaf, and the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf was held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on January 20, 1960. This meeting grew out of conversia- 
tions held at Fort Monroe, Virginia, at the same time that a 
workshop on rehabilitation for the deaf, sponsored by the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, was being held there, and of a motion 
passed at that time (October 13 and 14, 1959) by the executive 
committee of the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. 

Those present representing the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf were: Dr. S. Richard Silverman, President; Dr. 
George Pratt, First Vice President; and Mrs. Jeanette Johnson, 
Executive Secretary. 

Those present representing the American Instructors of the 
Deaf were: Dr. Richard G. Brill, President; Roy M. Stelle, First 
Vice President; Lloyd Ambrosen, member of the Board of Direc- 
tors; and Miss Frances Phillips, Secretary to the Convention 
group. 

Those present representing the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf were: Marshall 8. Hester, Presi- 
dent; Dr. William J. McClure, Vice President; Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad; and Dr. Hugo Schunhoff, Secretary to the Conference 
group. 

The purpose of the meeting was to discuss areas of cooperation 
among the three organizations and the mechanics of making such 
cooperation effective. 


I. Areas of Possible Cooperation 
Among the significant areas of possible cooperation were: 


A. Publication practices 
An example of the need for such cooperation is 
the promulgation of uniform standards for the 
acceptance of publication of hearing aid adver- 
tising. 

B. Legislation 
Recent activities of the three organizations have 
demonstrated the need for consultation in the 
area of legislation. 

C. Meetings 
Areas discussed were scheduling of meetings to 
avoid conflicts in dates and more efficient pro- 
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Founding of Council on Education of Deaf 223 


gramming to utilize personnel and to achieve the 
best possible balance of subject areas in the meet- 
ings of the three organizations. 


D. Lay and peripheral groups 
A constructive unified approach to liaison between 
the three organizations and related lay and _pe- 
ripheral groups is desirable. 


E. Mechanisms for receiving foreign groups 
Foreign visitors and groups of visitors would be 
enabled to channel their initial request, planning, 
and communication to a central organization more 
efficiently. 


F. Teacher certification 
Coordination of the organizations in maintaining 
and improving standards through such activities 
as certification of teachers, approval of teacher 
education centers, and a teacher recruitment pro- 
gram seems to be desirable. 


G. Public information 


There is a need to inform the public accurately 
about the education of deaf persons. 


II. Membership 


III. 


There was unanimous agreement that it would be bene- 
ficial to the education of deaf persons and mutually helpful 
to the organizations to form a Council. The membership 
of this Council would be those organizations whose mem- 
bership is composed of individuals whose primary concern 
is with the education of the deaf. These organizations are: 
The Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
and the American Instructors of the Deaf. The inelusion 
of peripheral groups who engage in activities related to the 
education of deaf persons was carefully considered. Because 
of the experimental nature of the venture, it was decided 
to confine membership at this time to the above named 
organizations. 


Retention of Identity 


For legal reasons and because of the background and 
purposes of the organizations, each group will retain its 
identity and organization. 


IV. Organizational Mechanics 


The following principles and suggestions were recom- 
mended for consideration by those whose responsibility it 
will be to create the Council. 
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224 Founding of Council on Education of Deaf 


Principle No. 1 


Each organization must approve the formation of such 
a Council. 


Principle No. 2 


Each organization must select its tentative representa- 
tives to the Council, such membership to act in the 
capacity of a steering committee until the Council shall 
be officially constituted by ratification of the member 
organizations. 


Principle No. 3 

The suggested composition of membership should con- 
sist of four representatives from each organization, as 
follows: The president of each organization to serve 
during his term of office and three other members 
chosen to serve for three years each. In order to 
achieve continuity of membership on the Council, the 
first chosen representatives should serve for one, two, 
and three years respectively. It is suggested that mem- 
bers of the Council, with the exception of the president 
of the organization, should not serve for more than 
two consecutive terms. 


Principle No. 4 
Voting should be on a unit basis, one vote for each 
organization. 

Principle No. & 
A quorum should consist of no fewer than two repre- 
sentatives from each organization. 

Principle No. 6 
Each organization may select its representatives to the 
Council in any way it chooses. 

Principle No. 7 
Power of veto shall be given to each of the three 
organizations. 

Principle No. 8 
A rotating plan for the chairmanship of the Council 
was suggested. 

& & 


It is suggested that each of the three organizations appropriate 
an initial contribution of $200 for the discretionary use of the 
steering committee, further details of budget and finance to be 
deferred until such Council has been formed. 

The suggested name for this organization is: COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 
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Centennial of the California School 
for the Deaf in Berkeley 


This vear, 1960, the California School for the Deaf in Berkeley 
celebrates its One Hundredth Anniversary. 
i. A public program on the afternoon of Sunday, May 1, will bring 
to a climax the commemoration of this Centennial Year. For that 
occasion, Governor Edmund G. Brown; Dr. Roy E. Simpson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; Dr. Francis W. Doyle, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction; as well as members 
of the State Legislature; and numerous other State officials and 
persons of prominence in public office and civic leadership; promi- 
nent educators; as also noted members of the alumni of the school; 
: have been invited to participate. The program will, in addition, 
: outline the steps in the developing history of the school as a 
4 constructive function of State interest in education of the deaf. 
: Panoramic and graphic displays by the staff and present pupils 
4 will present the background phases which have served as the 
foundations for the present status of the school. Two staff mem- 
bers, Mrs. Catherine Ramger and Mrs. Caroline Burnes, have in 
preparation a history of the school for publication in book form. 
The stress given to the achievements of the past ten decades will, 
however, suggest that those same foundations have been laid to 
assure a continuing and effeetive school service for deaf children 
of the State. 

The program will have as its chairman, the superintendent of 
: the school, Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson, who with this vear will round 
out thirty-two years of progressive leadership in that position. In 
a sense, the commemoration will be recognition of his labors in 
bringing the school to its present renown as one of the world’s 
outstanding centers of its kind. The exquisite setting of campus 
and plant with its beautifully structured buildings; the staff of 
instructors every member of whom is especially trained for his or 
her special duties; a splendid vocational department with the 
school motive as its main objective; a residence hall arrangement 
which stresses the fact that it, too, is an integral part of the 
educative process; a highly ordered system of schoolroom super- 
vision by which skilled supervising teachers coordinate the work 
of the individual classroom with the larger departmental organi- 
zation; a finely integrated and flexible course of study that serves 
as a total guide and simultaneously meets the needs of the indi- 
4 vidual child; a constructive, purposeful program of physical care 
3 and physical education; a system of guidance and counseling in 
4 the care of expert but sympathetic deans and counselors—all knit 
together into an efficiently functioning organization which utilizes 
the best skills of mind and personality in pupils, instructors and 
administrative personnel. All of this is an attainment well worth 
presenting for commemoration. 
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Helping Your Deaf Child to Master 
English Through Finger-Spelling 


Epwarp L. Scouten, M.A., Chairman 
Preparatory Department, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 


A DEFINITION OF THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


As many parents of deaf children know, the average deaf child 
finds written English very difficult to understand and to use. The 
reason for this difficulty, however, is natural because language skill 
like any other skill requires constant practice and usage for 
development. 

The young deaf child who has little or no idea of language does 
not ordinarily get this all-essential practice in seeing and in using 
English. The lipreading which he is required to do both in school 
and out is not an effective drill for him in language usage. The 
reason for this becomes clear in the statement of the late Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell, a nationally known authority on lip- 
reading. 


There must also be, first, an intimate knowledge of the 
English language, especially in its vernacular form, so that a 
speech-reader shall have at command a large stock from 
which to select the right word used by a speaker. Thus one 
with the requisite knowledge of English would not make the 
mistake of supposing that he was asked to wipe his feet on a 
“man,” while one without this knowledge would happen on 
the right word only by accident. “Man” and “mat” look 
alike to the eye. 


Mrs. Bell thus shows the complete dependency of lipreading or 
speechreading success upon thorough knowledge of English vocabu- 
lary and language construction. In addition to this, it is known 
that the most highly educated and most expert lip-readers in the 
world readily admit that they are unable to grasp every word. 
The little deaf child, however, without any knowledge of language 
is expected by his parents to catch the key-words which fleetingly 
appear on the lips. Upon seeing these lip movements, he must 
’ guess at their meaning and decide what a speaker is talking about. 
These key-words which the young deaf child attempts to read 
from the lips do not form complete English sentences. Instead 
they form broken sentence patterns due to the fact that many 
words are practically invisible and many more words look exactly 
alike to the eye of the lip-reader. Thus the child with his already- 
limited grasp of language, practices hour after hour and day after 
day in reading broken language patterns offered by the spoken 
English which appears on the lips of his parents and friends. 


* Mabel Gardiner Bell, “The Subtile Art of Speech-Reading,” Volta 
Review, March 1917, p. 112. 
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Helping Your Deaf Child 220 


Remembering these countless examples of disconnected language 
which he has seen again and again on the lips, the child reealls and 
reproduces these same broken patterns of usage in his own attempt 
at written English. Thus he writes with perfect confidence, “I am 
a ball.” or “I am interesting in football.” These pathetic efforts 
at writing are termed “deaf language.’ It is this so-called “deaf 
language” that poses the greatest educational obstacle a deaf child 
has to overcome. 


HELPING TO SOLVE THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the father of oral education of the 
deaf in America and the founder of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, has provided a positive idea for the 
solution of this perplexing problem. 


A knowledge of language will teach speech-reading, but 
speech-reading will not teach a knowledge of language, so 
that, I think, that every means we can employ to make the 
English language familiar to the pupil should be adopted 
before we cause him to rely exclusively upon the mouth? 


Fathers and mothers may do much toward helping their deaf 
children solve the major problem of acquiring a correct usage of 
the English language and at the same time give them valuable 
practice in lipreading. This may be done by the use of finger- 
spelling or manual alphabet accompanied by the orally spoken 
word. The procedure is very simple and most important of all 
it assures the parent that the child is seeing a complete sentence 
pattern of the English language as it is spoken. This is essential 
to his mastery of language, the substance of his future education. 


FINGER-SPELLING Is Nor Sign LANGUAGE 


Parents should understand that finger-spelling, or the manual 
alphabet as it is sometimes called, is in no way related to the 
language of signs commonly used by the deaf. Finger-spelling is 
only another form or medium of English expression. It perhaps 
might be compared with writing on a blackboard or better, writing 
in the air. It is actually much more convenient than either writing 
on a blackboard or in the air. One might say that it is “handier” 
in every sense of the word. 

The twenty-six letters of the English alphabet are represented 
by twenty-six different positions of the fingers on one hand. This 
simple alphabet may be mastered in thirty minutes or even in 
less time by a father and mother or a brother and sister. With 
a little practice they may finger-spell words and whole sentences 
quickly and clearly. 

When finger-spelling and speaking orally at the same time, the 
hand should be held in front of the body at chest level in order 
that the hand may be clearly in the child’s view. The child 


“Fred De Land, “An Ever-Continuing Memorial,” Volta Review, 
January 1923, p. 38. 
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228 Helping Your Deaf Child 


should be encouraged to watch the lips and to allow his peripheral 
vision to take in the movements of the fingers which are spelling 
out and supplementing the words being orally spoken. One should 
finger-spell no more rapidly than he is able to spell clearly. 
Rapidity in finger-spelling, of course, comes with a bit of practice. 


ENCOURAGING THE CHILD To Use ENGLISH 


The young deaf child should be eneouraged and obliged to 
respond in English. If he is unable to express his idea in speech, 
he should be urged to express it in finger-spelling. If, however, 
he is unable to express his idea either in speech or in finger-spelling, 
he should be encouraged to act out his thought in pantomime, to 
use signs, or, to draw a picture of what he has in mind. When 
the parent finally understands the child, the child’s thought should 
be returned to him immediately in English, both spoken and 
finger-spelled. 

The child should be urged in the spirit of a game to build his 
vocabulary. He should be moderately praised for his active use 
of English. Similarly he should be encouraged to read at his 
particular interest level and such activity should be rewarded 
from time to time. The parent may with profit to the child 
question him in finger-spelling about his reading and his other 
activities of interest. In this way every member of the family 
may assist in the deaf child’s education and at the same time 
help to draw him more closely into the family circle of activities 
by keeping him informed on everything of consequence. 


AN OBJECTION ANSWERED 


Many fathers and mothers may have objection to the use of 
finger-spelling on the grounds that such usage might interfere 
with the deaf child’s progress in speech. On this point Dr. Bell 
indicated the following thinking: 


Spoken language I would have used by the pupil from the 
commencement of his education to the end of it; but spoken 
language I would not have as a means of communication 
with the pupil in the earliest stages of education, because 
it is not clear to the eye, and requires a knowledge of lan- 
guage to unravel the ambiguities. In that case I would have 
the teacher use written language, and I do not think that 
the manual language (finger-spelling) differs from written 
language excepting in this, that it is better and more 
expeditious? 


Dr. Bell further clarified his reason for supporting the use of 
finger-spelling or “manual language” as he occasionally called it, 
as follows: 


My only advocacy of the use of the manual alphabet is 
based upon its rapidity, and instead of its interfering with 
oral methods, it is necessary that the pupil should be largely 
taught by the written forms in the earlier stages. I mean 
that with the congenitally deaf reliance should be had upon 


Tbid., p. 37. 
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Helping Your Deaf Child 229 


writing as the means of communication in the earlier stages 
until the pupil has become familiar with the language 


LANGUAGE Opportunity MraNns LanGcuace GrowTH 


Thus it is with confidence born of long experience that fathers 
and mothers are urged to learn and use the simple art of finger- 
spelling combined with the spoken word. Through this easy way 
of communicating ideas, the education of little deaf children need 
not stop in June nor at the Christmas holidays, but it may con- 
tinue through an entire vacation. Children need not suffer the 
loss of language opportunity, but instead may enjoy its increase, 
because parents may bring to life through finger-spelling a thou- 
sand new and fascinating experiences, each one a little lesson in 
English vocabulary and usage. The deaf child can master English, 
but everyone must help him, especially his Daddy and Mama. 


Reprinted from THE NEW MEXICO PROGRESS 
Volume LIT, No. 2, November, 1959 


Ibid., p. 38. 


Workshop for Teaching Religion to the Deaf 


A two week’s workshop for teaching religion to the deaf will 
be held July 25 to August 5, 1960, at DePaul University, Chicago, 
Illinois. The workshop is being sponsored by the International 
Catholie Deaf Association. The classes will be open to professional 
teachers of the deaf, priests, sisters, and lay teachers. Three 
hours of undergraduate credit in Edueation may be obtained. 
For further information write to Rev. David Walsh, C.Ss.R., St. 
Alphonsus Center for the Deaf, 1429 Wellington Avenue, Chieago 
13, Ihnois. 
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Comics—A Meaningful Teaching Experience 
in the Language Arts 


Dotores Bower, BS. 
Indianola Elementary Day Class for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio he 


Comics are fun! They are an institution among hearing chil- 
dren, so why should they not be more commonplace with our deaf 4 
children? It is just another channel for better reading and 
language—one of our prime objectives. Of course, the teacher 
of the deaf must use similar standards of judgment and evalua- 
tion as does the teacher in the regular classroom. At the same | 
time, she must never underestimate the complexity of the language 
in comic strips and comic books. Many of us are deceived into ; 
thinking that the general content and vocabulary load are infan- 
tile; however, careful examination reveals that a number of the 
comics would go beyond the understanding of most of the children 
in the intermediate grades if it were not for the pictures. While 
the children may be content with picture reading, suggestion and 
guidance from a resourceful teacher carries them to a higher level. 

Comic strips from your Sunday newspaper, such as Henry and 
others which have little or no discourse, consist of simple generali- 
zations confined to objects, material things, and one general idea. 
The children in the class write the story collectively, using one 
picture at a time, and then together select the best sentence from 
the group and write it on the board. As the teacher circulates i 
around looking at each sentence, she is in a position to help 
everyone make a contribution. When the story is finished it may 
be copied on chart paper for oral and silent reading and for 
repetition of vocabulary, phrases, and concepts; for dramatization : 
and question work; and, for sequence of ideas. Using comic : 
strips is a revelation in visual interpretation, and an opportunity ; 
for the teacher’s first-hand observation of each child’s apprecia- 
tion of the comie’s humor. Facial expression often furnishes 
ample clues as to how the little minds work. 

Comics may be integrated with subject matter in your course 
of study. With this as an aid, the child learns faster, reasons - 3 
better, and remembers longer. Because his thinking has been ~ 
structured by a visual representation, he is able to draw conclu-— 
sions and retain a considerable amount. Here, the emphasis is on 
content. (Items pertaining to history, geography, science, etc.) 

Another satisfactory method is giving a story in comic form 
providing several children with the same copy for group reading 
and discussion purposes. After reading the comic book, the 
teacher or parent can use the same story in narrative form with 
repetition of vocabulary, phrases, and concepts. This facilitates 
retention, and perhaps the child might eventually incorporate 
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Comics—A Meaningful Teaching Experience 231 


the vocabulary, phrases, and concepts into his own situations 
and experiences. 

It is quite a challenge when the children are divided into 
groups to compose their own stories from comic strips, and they 
themselves are the teachers and judges of the quality. 

If you are artistically endowed, create your own comic strip 
in which the children will have to impose their own story line 
telling what they think the characters are saying, dreaming, 
hoping, or thinking. In this way they are learning to verbalize 
others ideas, while the teacher may also be using it as a check 
for comprehension. 
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Communication Through Gestures 


FrepertcK B. Rowr, Brooks 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


AND Barsara Watson 
South Carolina State Hospital 


When communication is necessary among men and a common 
spoken language is for any reason not available to them, some 
system of communication through gestures is frequently utilized. 

Harry Best, the author of a major work on the deaf in the 
United States, has suggested that gestures are probably the 
earliest language of mankind. It is certainly true that for 
centuries gesture communication has been used all over the world. 
Studies of the gesture languages used by the American Indians 
have been reported by responsible scholars for over a century. 
Colonel Garrick Mallory’s study of the Gesture Speech of Man 
was published by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1882. Mallory not only noted the facility with 
which nomadie Eskimo and Indian tribes could communicate with 
each other, he also recorded incidents where Indians from the 
American northwest communicated readily in gesture language 
with students at the National Deaf-Mute College (now Gallaudet 
College) in Washington, D. C. Each group used its own gesture 
language. While the exact origin of the Indian gesture languages 
is presumably unknown, it seems unlikely that there was a com- 
mon origin. The sign language used by the deaf was begun 
officially when the Abbe de l’Epee founded the first regular school 
for the education of the deaf in the early 1700’s in France. The 
de l’Epee methods of sign language for the deaf were derived 
from the communication systems used in Spanish monastic orders 
whose members were pledged to silence. 

Incidents like that just cited have prompted some writers to 
propose that understanding of gesture language is universal; how- 
ever, these same writers offer only anecdotal evidence in support 
of their contention. 

In his book, Fundamentals of General Psychology, Dashiell 
(1949, p. 521) has given nine pictures of American Indian sign 
language gestures and has invited his readers to match the gestures 
with their word meanings. Prompted by our own success in 
correctly identifying the meaning of most of these gestures, we 
conducted a pilot study to determine whether a larger number 
of subjects would also correctly identify the meaning of the 
gestures. 

The 9 pictures from Dashiell were presented to 102 Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College students. The students were also given 
a list of 9 words which were to be matched with the pictures. 
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Six weeks later these students were again given the same pictures 
and instructed to pair them with a list of 9 nonsense syllables. 
The nonsense syllables were chosen from Glaze’s (1928) list of 
syllables with zero degree of association. The subjects had the 
false impression that it was possible to make a meaningful match 
of nonsense syllables with gesture pictures. 

The results of this preliminary study showed that with mean- 
ingful words the mean number correct was 6.6 matchings out of 
9, With nonsense syllables the mean number “correct” was 0.6 
out of an arbitrary selection of 9 “correct” nonsense syllables 
made by the investigators. The distribution of scores obtained 
with the nonsense syllables was used to approximate the distri- 
bution which might be expected to occur by chance. It was 
compared with the distribution obtained with the actual word 
meanings of the gestures. Chi square was computed and the 
difference in the two distributions was found to be significant 
beyond the .001 level. From these preliminary results it would 
appear that these women college students, all of whom denied 
any knowledge of sign languages, could understand the meaning 
conveyed by more of the gestures than could be attributed to 
chance. 

Mernop 


In order to further examine the question of the eommunicability 
of gesture language it was then decided to expand the sample of 
gestures and to use male as well as female subjects. Deaf students 
were also used on the assumption that they might transfer their 
knowledge of their sign language to the task of identifying the 
meaning of Indian sign language gestures. 

From Tomkin’s (1931) compilation of American Indian sign 
language gestures 100 pictures were chosen by selecting every 
fourth picture. These 100 pictures were submitted to a group 
of 10 judges composed of professors of psychology, sociology and 
anthropology, art and drama. The judges rated the pictures for 
degree of clarity of gesture and its word meaning. Following 
this rating, 30 gestures were chosen which represented different 
levels of difficulty ranging from very clear to unclear. Tables 1 
and 2 show the gestures and words used in the study. 

Nearly 500 subjects were tested with this new task. The 3 
pictures were presented to the subjects who were asked to mateh 
the pictures with their word meanings given in an alphabetical 
list of 83 words. Three extra words were chosen at random from 
a standard dictionary to increase the complexity of the task. 

There were 238 college students in all, 93 were from Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, 95 men from Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, and 50 deaf students (24 men and 26 women) from 
Gallaudet College. We also tested 259 high school students, 87 
from a white high school, and 95 from a Negro high school in 
Lynchburg, Virginia; also 66 deaf high school students from the 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind. The high school 
students, like the college students, were almost equally divided 
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us to sex. All subjects denied that they were familiar with the 
gestures used. 
RESULTS 


The range of mean scores was as follows: Gallaudet deaf college 
students had a mean number of correct matchings of 15.6, followed 
by Washington and Lee—14.6, and Randolph-Macon—14.0. The 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind high school students’ 
mean score Was 12.2, while that of the white high school students 
was 10.3, with the Negro high school mean score 9.0. Since the 
number of subjects in each school year or class was quite small, 
no statistics were computed for the various classes. 

In the four co-ed groups no significant difference was found 
between mean scores of male and female subjects. There was also 
no significant difference in the mean scores of the men’s college 
and the women’s college students. 

The mean scores of all groups tested differed significantly from 
those means expected by chance. 

The deaf college students’ mean was significantly higher than 
that of the woman’s college students, but not significantly higher 
than the men’s college mean. The deaf high school students’ mean 
was significantly higher than the means of both Negro and white 
high school students. The white students’ mean score was signifi- 
cantly higher than the Negro subjects’ mean score. Student’s 
“t” was used throughout and significance was determined at the 
conventional 1% and 5% levels. 

Because there was the possibility of a significant relationship 
existing between gesture test scores and intelligence test scores, 
we examined the correlation between these variables. We found 
a low positive correlation between SAT scores and gesture scores 
(r = .14) in the Randolph-Macon group. This is not a significant 
correlation at the 5% level. Since the Randolph-Macon students 
are a highly selected group with a narrow range of intelligence 
test scores we computed the correlation between California Mental 
Maturity and gesture test scores in the white high school group. 
Here a correlation coefficient of .36 was found. This is significant 
at the 1% level. The range of intelligence in the high school group 
was from IQ 70 to 129. 

Because of the unavailability of intelligence test scores of the 
remaining groups no other correlations were computed. 


Discussion 


Within the limits of the present study we conclude that persons 
who are unfamiliar with a gesture language are able to understand 
the meaning communicated by gestures. If these persons have 
previously learned another gesture language, their level of under- 
standing will be raised, presumably through a process of positive 
transfer. 

We suspect that if gestures were presented by an experienced 
sign language talker in the context of normal communieation be- 
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tween persons in a face to face situation the level of understanding 
would be increased beyond that demonstrated in the present study. 

The degree of understanding of the gestures by the subject 
appears to be related to the level of formal education of the 
subject and also to the subject’s level of intelligence. 

Since there was no significant difference between the me:n scores 
made on the tests by male and female subjects, there does not 
seem to be a “sex superiority” factor influencing performance. 

The cause of the relatively “poor” performance of the Negro 
subjects as compared with the white subjects remains unexplained. 
What effect the difference in race of white examiner and Negro 
subject had on the test performance of these subjects is unknown. 
Also the effect of level of intelligence is unknown. 

Before any general conclusions can be drawn on the mitter of 
gesture communication it would seem advisable to investigate 
further the relationships of knowledge of other gesture languages, 
level of education, level of intelligence, age, race, socio-economic 
status and similar variables. It would also be helpful to know 
whether the level of understanding is considerably improved when 
gestures are used in a context of more meaningful communication 
than that provided by the present study. Most important of all, 
however, we feel that it will be necessary to examine the content 
of the gestures themselves in order to find out just what it is in 
the gesture that does convey meaning to persons who are totally 
unfamiliar with gesture communication. 


SUMMARY 


The task of matching 30 pictures of American Indian sign 
language gestures with their word meanings was given to 23S 
college students and 259 high school students. Included among 
the subjects were groups representing both sexes, white and colored 
races, and deaf and normal persons. Deaf subjects were used 
because of their familiarity with other sign languages. 

Results were as follows: 


a. Mean scores of all groups were significantly higher than those 
expected by chance. 

b. Differences between mean scores of male and female subjects 
were not significant. 

c. The mean scores of white high school students were signifi- 
cantly higher than those of Negro students. 

d. The mean score of deaf high school students was significantly 
higher than those of normal students. 

e. The mean score of deaf college students was significantly 
higher than that of normal women college students but not 
significantly higher than that of normal male college students. 

f. The mean scores of all groups of college students were higher 
than those of any group of high school subjects. 

g. The correlation between gesture test scores and a measure of 
intelligence was not found to be significant with a highly 
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selected group of college students. With a group of high 
school subjects with a more representative range of intelli- 
gence a significant correlation was found (r= .36). 
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WORD LIST 
Illustrations on page 237 from 
American Indian Sign Language, W. Tompkins. 
n. = noun 
v. = verb 
1. Abuse (v.) 18. Know / 
2. Arrow 19. Listen = 
3. Astride 20. Oath i 
4, Beard 21. Pack (v.) 1 
5. Bless you 22. Portrait 5 
6. Cards 23. Prairie Ig 
7. Center (n.) 24. Ring (n.) | : 
8. Coffee 25. Seize . 
9. Come 26. Sour | = 
10. Crazy 27. Sing .@ 
11. Dance (v.) 28. Spotted 
12. Deer 29. Trumpet 
13. Die 30. Tweezers ‘ 
14. Distribute 31. Ugly _ 
15. Half 32. Up ‘ 
16. Hurdle (n.) 33. Water 4 


17. I or Me zz 
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LADY EWING MEMORIAL 


“The death of Lady Ewing in July, 1959, ended a life of devoted 
service to the cause of the education of deaf children. The world- 
wide reputation of the Department of Education of the Deaf at 
Manchester University came about mainly through her own genius 
as a teacher and her skill in imparting her knowledge to others. 
From its opening in 1919 until her retirement in 1949, she inspired 
successive groups of students with her own enthusiasm and con- 
veyed to them something of her steadfast adherence to the princi- 
ples which she showed were sound. 

It was perhaps fitting that, as she had started, so her life’s work 
ended. From 1912 to 1919 she demonstrated what could be done 
with young deaf children at the Royal Residential Schools for the 
Deaf in Manchester and her closing years were spent in proclaim- 
ing the need for the earliest possible training of young deaf children 
and in giving help to those who were willing to undertake this work. 

Her work won world-wide renown and her advice and help were 
eagerly sought not only throughout the United Kingdom, but in 
the Commonwealth and elsewhere. Recognition of her work came 
with honorary degrees and other distinctions. Her friends and 
former students now feel that this recognition should take a more 
permanent form and that some suitable memorial to her life and 
work should be established. They believe that many people, 
especially those whom she helped directly and indirectly, would 
be glad to contribute to the cost of its foundation. It has aecord- 
& ingly been decided to establish a research scholarship to be 
m known as the Irene Ewing Research Scholarship. 

It is believed that such a research scholarship would most 
fittingly preserve the memory of one who, in our generation, 
probably did more in her lifetime than any other single person 
to advance the cause of the education of deaf children.” 

Upon receipt of the above information from England, a group j 
of Lady Ewing’s friends in America felt that they would like to 
share in the establishment of this memorial. We would like to 
offer others in the United States and Canada the opportunity of ; 


honoring one who has contributed so much to the education of " 
deaf children throughout the world. 

Signed: 
Sister Anna Rose St. Joseph’s Institute F 
Dr. John E. Bordley Johns Hopkins Hospital j 
Dr. Raymond Carhart Northwestern University 
Mr. J. G. Demeza Ontario School for the Deaf 
Dr. Louis DiCarlo Syracuse University 
Dr. Powrie V. Doctor Gallaudet College 
Dr. Leonard M. Elstad Gallaudet College 
Dr. Victor Goodhill Children’s Hospital, Los Angeles 
Dr. William G. Hardy Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Mr. Marshall Hester New Mexico School for the Deaf 
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Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins Clarke School for the Deaf 

Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones A. G. Bell Association for the Deaf 
Mr. Archibald F. Leard Saskatchewan School for the Deaf 
Dr. Edgar L. Lowell John Tracy Clinic 

Miss Mary E. Numbers Clarke School for the Deaf 

Dr. Clarence V. O’Connor Lexington School for the Deaf 
Dr. George T. Pratt Clarke School for the Deaf 

Mrs. Spencer Tracy John Tracy Clinic 


Contributions from the United States and Canada may be 
mailed to: 
Clarke School for the Deaf, 


Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Attention: Miss Numbers 


Checks should be made payable to; Lady Ewing Memorial Fund. 


POSITION WANTED. Teacher, primary oral. “B” cer- 
tificate, Conference of Executives. Fourteen years experi- 
ence. Excellent recommendations. One hundred and 
twenty hours, College of Education. Position desired in 
school having mandatory retirement age of not less than 
seventy. Box No. A-4, American Annals of the Deaf, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


WANTED—Principal for new residential school to super- 
vise pupil progress, programs of instruction, teaching staff. 
Adequate qualifications including oral methods with ex- 
perience in teaching deaf children required. Master’s 
degree requested. Duties include overall supervision of 
houseparent and physical education departments. 


New house for rent. Employment earliest possible. Salary 
Range—$5940 to $7500. 


State qualifications and experience, attach references. 
Full particulars supplied on enquiry. 


Send application to: Mr. F. D. Betts, Director of Per- 
sonnel, Legislative Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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QUESTION FORMS 


LIVINGSTON PATTON 


Supervising Teacher, Primary and Intermediate Department 
American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 


In attempting to work out a scheme by which the pupils 
might develop questions with greater ease and more independ- 
ence, Miss Patton went through Book I of Language Stories 
and Drills and classified all the question forms given. She 
then went through the pages which gave the answers and 
classified the questions which would be written for those 
answers. Miss Patton found that the questions fell into four 
definite patterns with a few miscellaneous ones which also fell 
into these patterns but with minor changes. The patterns 
are as follows:—Ed. 


Patterns 
Pattern A—When the unknown was in the first space of the Key. 


Pattern B—When the unknown was anywhere to the right of 


the verb. 
Pattern C—When the unknown was the verb. 
Pattern D—When the answer is Yes or No. 
The miscellaneous questions are: 


How much did — cost? 


In what month, year, season — ? 
How old — ? 
Ete. 

Musts 


Before the question can be written, the child must be able to 


1. Write the sentence in the Key. 
2. Give the Key word for the missing thought. 


3. Break the verb into parts as 


saw 


did - see 


Procedures 


Pattern A: The missing thought is in the first space. The verb 
remains unchanged. The question reads straight 
across using the Key word for the missing thought. 
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Question Forms 


Who: 
Whose: 
What: = 


—— came to our room 


Where: 


—— mother came to our room 
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When: 
this morning. 


this morning. 


Procedure: Number the missing thought 1, the verb 2, and 
\ across with 38, 4, 5, ete. The entire space of the 
missing thought is 1 as in the case of the second 

sentence above. 


Write the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. on the blackboard. 
Ask the children for the Key word for the missing 
thought. 
Write the Key phrase under 1, the verb under 2, 
and so on. 
1 2 3 4 
Who 
(We always use Who: unless there is a definite ante- 
cedent for What:) 


came to our room this morning? 


Whose mother came to our room this morning? 


Have a child point the question out in the Key 
talking as he does so. 

Have him turn around and ask the question with- 
out looking at the board. Stress this. 


Leave off numbering as soon as possible. 

Pattern B: The missing thought lies anywhere to the right of 
the verb. There is a definite rhythm to the pattern 
which the child should learn to use. 


Procedure: Write the sentence in the Key using a line for the 
missing thought. 


Who: What: 
Whose: 
What: = Whom: Where: Where: 
Mrs. Ely saw down town Saturday. 


Break up the verb into parts as 


saw see sees 
did - see do - see does - see 
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(The future is already broken up. The verb to be remains 


unchanged.) 
Who: What: 
Whose: 
What: = Whom: Where: When: 
1. Mrs. Ely saw —-~ down town Saturday. 
2. Mrs. Ely sees aa at school everyday. 
does - see 
3. We see a at school everyday. 
4, We will see = —— at school everyday. 


5. Mrs. Ely is 


Number the missing thought 1, the first part of the verb 2, 
the subject 3, the second part of the verb 4 and then straight 
across for 5, 6, ete. 


everyday. 


Mrs. Ely saw 1 down town Saturday. 
did - see 5 6 
23 4 


Have the children at their seats point to the question and get 
the rhythm of it. This is important. 


Have a child point the question out in the Key and talk. Have 
him turn around and repeat the question without looking. This 
is important. 


Write 1 2 3 4 5 ete. across the 
blackboard. The children may do this on paper also. 


Ask for the Key word for the missing thought. We still use 
Who: or Whom: unless there is a definite antecedent for What: 


Write the Key word for the missing thought under 1, the first 
part of the verb under 2, the subject under 3, the second part of 
the verb under 4, and straight across for 5, ete. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Whom did Mrs. Ely — see down town Saturday ? 
Whom does Mrs. Ely — see at school everyday ? 
Whom do we see at school everyday ? 
Whom will we see at school everyday? 


Where is Mrs. Ely everyday? 
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Show the children that when 3 is a pronoun, it is “decapitalized” 
when brought down. You may need a special drill lesson here. 
Certainly it should be preceded with special attention. 

In correction of the question use, “You forgot 2,” “What is 3?” 
“What is 4?” ete. 

The following are examples of the questions which fall under 
Pattern B. 


Who: 
Whose: 

What: = Where: When: 
Dr. Boatner went a Tuesday. 


Where did Dr. Boatner go Tuesday? 


Who: 
Whose: 
What: = Where: When: 
Dr. Boatner went to New York — 
When did Dr. Boatner go to New York? 
Who: 
Whose: 
What: = Where: How: When: 
Dr. Boatner went to New York —- Tuesday. 


How did Dr. Boatner go to New York Tuesday? 


In the case where there is a choice of Key words, draw a line 
from the Key word to the space. 


Who: For——: 
Whose: With——: 

What: = Where: How: When: 
Dr. Boatner went to New York ————__ Tuesday. 


With whom did Dr. Boatner go to New York Tuesday? 
Mr. Taylor drove to New York ————__ Tuesday. 


For whom did Mr. Taylor drive to New York Tuesday? 


Who: 
Whose: 
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What: = Where: Why: When: 
Dr. Boatner went to New York Tuesday. 


Why did Dr. Boatner go to New York Tuesday? 


Who: What: What: 
Whose: (} Whose: 

What: = Whom: Whom: 
Dr. Boatner gave aa the pictures. 


To whom did Dr. Boatner give the pictures? 


Who: What: What: 
Whose: Whose: 

What: Whom: Whom: 
Dr. Boatner gave Mrs. Ely ——_ pictures. 


Whose pictures did Dr. Boatner give Mrs. Ely? 


In case of the infinitive or the participle being used as a verba! 
the pattern remains the same but the wording is affected accord- 
ingly. Samples are given below. 

The infinitive 

Boys like to fish. 
What do boys like to do? 


The infinitive understood after the verb help. 
Lois helped her sister make a cake. 


sister do? 
If her sister were the missing thought, the question form would 
have read. 

Whom did Lois help make a cake? 


The Key word fits the phrase in the clause as: 
Mother let me go to the movies. 
Where did mother let me go? 

The participle takes a participle in the question form. 
We heard the bird singing. 
What did we hear the bird doing? 


Do not confuse this with the present progressive. 


What (the Key word for make a cake) did Lois help her 
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The bird was singing. 
What was the bird doing? 
The gerund is as follows: 
I like swimming. 
What do I like? 
John is tired of playing checkers. 
What is John tired of doing? 


It is at this stage of development that certain symbols become 
useful. For instance though there is a Key word Whose: it is in 
two positions of the Key only, but is needed elsewhere also as in 


In whose car did you go? 

With whose father did you sit? 

To whose house did you go? 
The following symbols may be used. 


Who: or Whom: ~» (After With ~ :, For —s : and the 
verb to be) 


What: —~ 

How many: VV 
What kind of: 
What color: ™¥ 
Whose: 

What shape: O 


Since the missing thought is represented by a straight line, I 
have felt that the Who: or What: symbol (—) should be changed 
in order to avoid confusion. The Who: and What: symbols are 
different since there are times when one wishes to designate the 
difference. 


Following are examples of the use of the symbols. 


Mrs. Ely bought a ~v_ hat. 
What color hat did Mrs. Ely buy? 


We have read V~v books this year. 
How many books have we read this year? 


Mrs. Ely bought a [7 hat. 
What kind of hat did Mrs. Ely buy? 


The man wanted a QO box. 
What shape box did the man want? 
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The meeting will be held at—g __ house. 
At whose house will the meeting be held? 


I rode in car. 
In whose car did you ride? 


Preceding adjectives are omitted. Other adjectives may be 
used if so desired. 


Mrs. Ely bought a soft blue bag. 
What color bag did Mrs. Ely buy? 


Jack broke Jim’s little red kite. 
Whose kite did Jack break? 
or 
Whose little red kite did Jack break? 
Miscellaneous sentences: Miscellaneous sentences as the following 


still fall into Pattern B but are in the minority and so we may 
just learn the heading and not have a symbol. 


In what year, season, month ——? 
How much did — cost? 
How old ——? 


Compound sentences: In compound sentences it is not necessary 
to repeat the entire sentence but only the verb in the part involv- 
ing the missing thought. 


They put an old hat on his head and a pipe into his mouth. 
What did they put on his head? 


They put an old hat on his head and a pipe into his mouth. 
Where did they put a pipe? 


However, in the following it might be more logical to use the 
entire sentence. 


One afternoon he and his sister took the sled and went out- 
doors. 


When did he and his sister take the sled and go outdoors? 


In this case show the children that both verbs are broken up but 
that the second did is not used. 


The verb to be: The verb to be falls into Pattern B also but since 
the verb is not broken up into parts it appears different. 


The box is on the table. 
3 2 1 
Where is the box? 
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The box is rv 
3 2 1 


What color is the box? 


In The box is it would be wrong to say 
What kind of is the box? 


so we change this to 
What kind is it? 
Pattern C: When the unknown is the verb, the question is 
What did - do? 


John at home last weekend. 


What did John do at home last weekend? 


(In Language Stories and Drills, when a complete 
sentence is given on the answer sheet, the question is 


What did - do?) 
Pattern D: When the answer is Yes or No or when there is 
guessing, the question begins with the verb. 
The man saw 
? 


Yes, he did. 
or 
No, he did not. 


The baby did not cry. 


Did the baby cry? (Note that the not is 
omitted.) 


The man will take our pictures When: 
Will the man take our pictures tomorrow? 


QUESTION FORMS 


One of the most frequent requests from teachers of the deaf is 
for help in teaching question forms. Since I had used the Key for 
many years, I knew of the contribution which Miss Fitzgerald had 
made in this respect. However, there still existed a need for 
something more definite which would give the deaf child inde- 
pendence in asking a question. I felt that questions could be 
classified into definite categories which would simplify them to a 
greater degree. In order to substantiate my belief I selected 
Book One of Language Stories and Drills by Misses Croker, Jones, 
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and Pratt as source material. It supplies a great many questions 
and material on which questions might be asked. Furthermore 
it was written for deaf children. 

I went through the pages and classified all the questions and 
found that they fell into four definite patterns with a few miscel- 
laneous ones which also fell into these patterns but with minor 
aids. These patterns I called A, B, C, and D. They are described 
as follows. 


Pattern A—When the unknown is in the first space of the Key. 


Pattern B—When the unknown is anywhere to the right of 
the verb. 


Pattern C—When the unknown is the verb. 
Pattern D—When the answer is Yes or No. 


The miscellaneous questions are 


How much did - cost? 

In what month, year, season - ? 
How old - ? 

Ete. 


Before the question can be written, the child must be able to 


1. Write the sentence in the Key. 
2. Give the Key word for the missing thought. 


3. Break the verb into parts as 


saw 


a 
did - see 
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A STIMULATING PROFESSION 


One of the most rewarding areas in specialized education 
is that of teaching the deaf. Although this area is in the 
general field of education, it is closely allied with the fields 
of medicine, psychology, speech, language disorders, elec- 
tronics, rehabilitation, audiology, public health, and social 
work. The work is of such a specialized nature that addi- 
tional training is necessary. 


The need for teachers in this particular area of special 
education is acute. A scarcity of qualified personnel exists 
throughout the United States and Canada. Positions are 
available in public and private residential schools, day 
schools, and in day classes. 


Trained teachers of the deaf are also needed in many 
speech and hearing clinics located in colleges and universi- 
ties, schools for the deaf, private centers, hospitals, and in 
medical schools. 


Scholarships are available for teacher trainees in thie 
majority of the training centers. Interested applicants 
should write to the directors of the teacher training centers 
for details and refer to information on scholarships at the 
various centers in a brochure, which is available at the 
Office of The American Annals of the Deaf, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. for 10c. 


Information concerning the twenty-five teacher training 
centers meeting standards approved by the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and the courses 
necessary for a teacher’s certificate are included in this 
brochure. Training is offered in various centers on the 
graduate and the undergraduate levels. 
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HE Language Outline prepared by the members 

of the faculty at Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo., has been reprinted for the fourth 
time since it was originally published in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DeaF in September, 1950. Copies 
may be obtained for fifty cents. Orders may be 
sent to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DkarF, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


FOUNDED BY DR. MAX A. GOLDSTEIN 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children— Day and Residential — Preschool to 
High School. 


genni CORRECTION—Classes for children with aphasia and other defects 
of speech. 
Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for hearing assessment, deafness prevention, 
auditory training, lipreading, speech defects, including aphasia, cleft palate, 
laryngectomy, stuttering, articulatory defects, voice disorders—children and adults. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated with Washington University—leads to B.S. 
and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. research degree—outstanding opportunities for 
practice. 
MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH IN SPEECH AND HEARING 

S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Ph.D., Director 

HELEN S. LANE, Ph.D., Principal 
For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


@ For students whose loss of 
hearing makes it difficult 
for them to attend a college 
for students who can hear 

@ Four year course leading to 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees 

@ Two year course leading to 
the degrees of Associate in 
Arts or Associate in Applied 
Science 

@ Preparatory Department 
Last year in senior high 
school 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


@ For graduate students with 
normal hearing who are pre- 
paring to teach the deaf or 
to serve in administrative 
positions in schools for the 
deaf 

One year course or four 
summer sessions leading to 
the degree of Master of 
Science in Education 

One year course leading to 
the Professional Diploma in 
Administration and Super- 
vision in Schools for the 
Deaf 


For counselors who wish a 
deeper understanding of the 
deaf and their problems 
Four-week orientation 
course 


THE KENDALL SCHOOL 
@ Elementary and Secondary 


HEARING AND SPEECH 
CENTER 


¥ 


@ Preschool 


Accreditation 
Gallaudet College is accredited by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For further information, write to The President, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 
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OTO-, RHINO.-, 
LARYNGOLOGY 


A comprehensive monthly abstracting publication of Excerpta 
Medica covering the world’s medical literature in the widest sense. 
The material relating to the ear is classified under: Ear (external, 
middle ear, labyrinth capsule, internal ear); neurology in relation 
to oto-rhino-laryngology; hearing; hearing tests; hearing aids; 
audiometry; electro-acoustics; deafness; education of the deaf : 
social aspects; intracranial complications; endoscopy; allergy. 


430 pages, containing approximately 2300 abstracts a year 


PRICE: $15.00 a year 


EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE 
BUILDING, 
2 East 103rd Street, New York 29, N. Y. 


INFORMATION FOR PARENTS 
OF DEAF CHILDREN 


The members of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, founded in the year 1868, have arranged 
‘for periodic distribution of packets of reprints for parents of 
deaf children. It is the desire of the Conference members to 
help the parents become more acutely aware of the educational 
aspects of deafness and the potentialities of their children with 
impaired hearing. 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, Gallaudet Col- 
lege, Washington 2, D. C., the official journal of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, is the distributing 
agent for these packets. 


The packet for 1959 containing six reprints is now available 
for purchase at fifty cents. A discount is allowed on orders for 
‘lots of twenty-five or more and for a hundred or more. 
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| Prospective Teachers of the Deaf 


for 


e SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
e CLASSES FOR THE DEAF 
@ SPEECH AND HEARING CLINICS 


REHABILITATION FACILITIES 
FOR THE DEAF 


in the United States 


and Canada 


Price 10 cents 


Order from 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND APHASIC-DEAF 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE— 
NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS MODERN AND FIREPROOF, 
HAVING BEAUTIFUL HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of 
Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — 
MODERN METHODS, CLASSROOMS and 
APPLIANCES. Individual and Group 
Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and Television. 


SWIMMING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE 
SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, 
and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO LUTHERANS. 
— All parents desiring for their children a 
thorough elementary education together with 
Christian guidance in a home-like environment 
should write the Director for further information. 


John A, Klein, Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., 
Detroit 34, Michigan 
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gtason-stadler company 


The Model 280-A 


: A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


Gracon-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street @ west concord @ mass. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its Summer Residence School for 1960. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


hard of hearing and deaf children. They are provided with a rehabili- t 
tation program including auditory training. lipreading, speech and language 
activities, and, where desirable, the selection and evaluation of hearing aids | 


children with articulatory difficulties. These children are given training) 
to correct distorted, substituted and omitted sounds. { 


children who stutter. Their training helps them speak with less effort 
and strain, and aids them in making the necessary emotional adjustment | 
toward speech experiences. 


children with cleft-palate speech. Instruction is given to improve thei 
voice quality, and to make their pronunciation more distinct and intelligible 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. This amount includes instruction | 
testing and continuous diagnosis, health services, recreation, supervision. 
and board and room. Bed linen and blankets are furnished by the School 
Towels, clothing and personal laundry are provided by the child. Spending) 
money should be limited to $10.00 for the entire period. It should cove” 
all incidental expenses and is supervised by the Staff in the interest 0! 
health and general morale. a 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


DR. LOUIS M. DiCARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse University 
Gordon D. Hoople Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 

Syracuse 10, New York 
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AMOCO Binaural and Monaural 
Portable Hearing Amplifiers 


FOR TESTING AND TRAINING THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 


@ Fully Transistorized 
@ Lightweight — Compact 


| 


This compact, Auditory Trainer Model 
900 is battery operated and needs no 
master amplifier unit. Send for free 
literature. 


A Model 951-B 
Ambco with 
Featherweight 
Headset. 
Alternate 951-C 

Standard Headset 


today. 


CITY. 


Ambco Binaural and Monaural amplifiers 
assure ‘‘balanced’’ output, less distortion, 
greater fidelity, “‘Lifetime’’ construction 
and economical operation. 


TTB 


(TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


This binaural transistor trainer is espe- 
cially suitable for integrated classroom 
auditory training. Teacher speaks in 
normal tone. Unit has two amplifiers, 
two microphones, two volume controls 
and choice of two earphones on double 
headband. 


HAT 


(HEARING AMPLIFIER 
TRANSISTORIZED) 


This monaural amplifier is a fully tran- 
sistorized desk type, portable hearing aid. 
Each unit contains a built-in microphone 
with individually controlled output to 
each ear, fed from separate volume con- 
trols. The tone control offers a choice 
of bass or treble operation. 


| AMBCO, INC. 
coupon * 1222 Ww. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 7 Calif. 


Please send free literature on _ 


QUALITY AUDITORY EQUIPMENT 


1222 West Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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1959 
CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


OF THE DEAF 


May be obtained free of charge 


by writing to the 


Editor 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Gallaudet College 
Washington 2, D. C. 
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CAMP LAUGHTON 


Grahamsville, New York 


Summer Camping for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing Child 


Boating on our private lake 


Camp Laughton is dedicated to the physical development and person- 
ality growth of each camper. Emphasis is placed on training to work 
and play successfully with others. Small groups directed by trained 
personnel provide each child with the opportunity to acquire unique 
experiences as a basis for language and speech growth. 


Offering: 


Speech, Lipreading and Auricular training 
All athletic activities 

Private lake and swimming pool 
Individual swimming instruction 

Cultural and social program 

Dancing, Dramatics 

Campcraft, Hiking, Cookouts 


* * 


For information please write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 


2264 CRESTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W.-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 
full undistorted output. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY” MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 


Z/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 


MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 


that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 
Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 

boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 

a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 


student needs. 


from adjacent classroom channels. 


gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this ‘YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 


receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 


The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 


Jay L. 


arren, Inc. 


Medical Electronics Designed for Better Hearing 
1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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Now! 
Catholic Religion Texts 


for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 
and cut out, teacher's guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 

10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 


See 


by Marian C. Quinn 
Illustrated by Sister M. Syra, O.S.F. 
ORDER FROM 


Dept. of Special Services 
126 N. Desplaines St. © Chicago 64, Illinois 
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Better 
Hearing 


Correction 
_at Age 5 or 50 


World leader in 


HEARING AID 


Research and Development 


Hearing Aids 


Precision fitted to all types and 
degrees of hearing loss. Wide choice 
of styles at reasonable prices. 


Audiometers 


For research, hospitals, clinics, 
industry, schools, physicians. 


Auditory 
Training Systems 


Hi-fidelity systems for special education 
rooms. Provide complete flexibility of 
teaching for all age groups. Also indivi- 
dual desk models for school or home use. 


MAICO Electronics, Inc. 
Room 104A, 21 North Srd Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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IMMEDIATE NEED teacher of the 


deaf: Rome, New York; teacher of 
Vis ual Aid speech in high school department; 
# ° duties include speech and language 
, Materials Co. development, speech reading and audi- 
2 tory training; work in coordination 
g LIP READING SETS with speech " and hearing therapist; 
a SPEECH AUDIOMETRY SETS $5,000—$7,200, depending on training 
3 Clear, colorful pictures on and experience; 10 mos., B.A., M. or 
3 plastic coated cards, arranged F; age open; immed.; Fred L. Sparks, 
5 in file boxes. Jr., Superintendent, The Central New 
Fi York School for the Deaf, Rome 1, 
a “THE CALEN-BOARD” N. Y. 
4 Perpetual calendar— teaches 
4 time concepts. Room to write 
i under each day. Teacher of Math, Junior High School 
\4 and High School, Central N. Y. School 
! MAGNETIC (CHALK BOARDS for the Deaf, Rome 1, N. Y. Open 
Large, (2’ x 3’) blackboard September 1960. 
and bulletin board. Comes 
with 20 magnets. 
For further information write: WANTED IN SEPTEMBER super- 
vising teacher: The Central N. Y. 
VISUAL AID MATERIALS CO. School for the Deaf, Rome 1, New 
P. O. Box 66065 York. Salary open. Please contact 
Los Angeles 66, Calif. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent. 


Position vacant. 


WANTED 


Primary — Intermediate —- Advanced 


TEACHERS 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BERKELEY is 
located in the beautiful East Bay Area just across the bay from San 
Francisco and within four blocks of the University of California. Facilities 
are new and modern; located in an attractive residential neighborhood 
with room and apartment facilities available in the nearby areas. 


Retirement, sick-leave, group insurance, and similar job benefits are 
maximum. 


Salary Scale: $5,232.00 to $8,520.00 per year. Initial salary may range 
from $5,496.00 to $7,536.00 per year depending upon education, training, 
and experience. 


School Year—175 days; school teaching day—5 hours. 


Address applications to: 
E. A. STEVENSON, SUPERINTENDENT 
a CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
2601 Warring Street Berkeley 5, California 
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AUSTINE SCHOOL installs 
MELODY MASTER 


The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


The modern and more efficient classroom at The Austine School, Brattleboro, Vt. The : 
TALKING RAIL by MELODY MASTER*, combines the advantages of Individual Microphones; | 
clear, distinct and NATURAL sound, plus comfortable listening with PERMADYNE Dynamic 
Headphones with fuli binaural adjustment. 


EQUIP YOUR NEXT CLASSROOM | 


like this one to conserve space, in addition to helping you speed speech and 
language training to a degree you never thought possible a few years ago. Comes 
complete with all wiring in the TALKING RAIL for long trouble-free performance. 


The name MELODY MASTER* is your assurance of top engineering, research and 
painstaking skill in fabrication of every item required for better speech, better 
language and better academic training. 


There is a unit designed for use in home or any size class in school. 
Write for new booklet ‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing.” 


MELODY MASTER* MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2149-51 WEST ROSCOE STREET . CHICAGO 18, ILLINCIS 


* Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


READY NOW! Catalog sheet describing PERMADYNE Extended Range Moving Coil 
Dynamic Headphones. 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, 
ages 3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII, High School 1-4, 
Academic-Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School 
provides speech and speech reading and auricular program, combining 
residential-day school and home environment plus religious emphasis 
program, to develop deaf pupils to become “all He or She is Capable 
of Being.” 

Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, 
is located in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the 
City of Rome—“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter 
Wonderland,” and a place where “there is time for living.” 


The program for the School is oral. The children are well be- 
haved, normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly 
and home-like. 


We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with 
our salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope 
that some more good teachers in the profession may decide they 
would like to come to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW 
YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, as vacancies occur and teach- 


ers retire. 
SALARY SCHEDULE 
B Schedule A Schedule 
All increments beyond step 8 are on merit basis. Promotional. 
maximum 6800 moximum 7200 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 


School Session 180 days inclusive of days spent at meeting of the 
State Teachers Association. 


PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 
The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on 


August 3, 1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (In- 
formation service of the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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The IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment 


same the: be 


She ran 
She: 


MASTER* to speed speech, language and academic training. 


every recitation a pleasure thus speeding results. 


no clothing noise. 


Also in use, the latest development by MELODY MASTER*—the PERMADYNE Ex- 
tended Range Dynamic Headphones with a wider, flatter frequency response and 


much greater power handling ability. (Write for catalog page.) 


Hearing.” 


* Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL uses seven rooms 
MELODY MASTER 


The WISCONSIN School for the Deaf at Delavan, Wis., uses seven rooms of MELODY 


With MELODY MASTER*, the IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment, it is easier for 
student and teacher because the sound is clear, distinct and NATURAL—makes 


This is the class of Mrs. Lucille (Neesam) Taylor enjoying a ‘family circle’ recitation. 
They are seated in front of a well made circular table (built in the manual training 
shop). Note the Crystal Ball mike the teacher is wearing. Light in weight and 


Be sure to write for the new booklet ‘‘Auditory Training Develops the Habit of 


MELODY MASTER® MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2149-51 WEST ROSCOE STREET . CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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TWO CHANNEL 


A portable true binaural all trans- 
istor amplifier engineered for the 
hard of hearing 


This compact, low noise, high fidel- 
ity unit is composed of two separate 
amplifiers, each having its own mi- 
crophone, volume control and two 
position tone control. 


Maximum power output delivered 
with extremely low distortion. 


Internal and external surface noise 
reduced to a minimum through ad- 
vanced design and use of high qual- 
ity components. 


Especially designed for: 
USE IN SCHOOLS—Auditory training 
USE IN THE HOME—TV or radio listening or 


for normal conversation 


USE IN THE OFFICE—Special telephone attach- 


ment available at slight extra cost 


Features... 


@ Completely transistorized—rugged—stable. 
© Battery operated—uses popular type leakproof 


WITH DUAL TONE CONTROLS! 


Both these models utilize 
: same basic amplifier. Type 
of headset determines mod- 


AUDITORY TRAINER 


DESK TYPE HEARING AMPLIFIER 


mercury batteries (approximately one year re- 
liable operation with normal use.) 
@ Tone Control: 2 position— 
NORMAL: For flat response. 
HIGH: For boost of frequencies above 
1000 cps. 
Permits individual compensation for each ear. 
@ Extremely stable high gain, low noise amplifiers. 
@ Noiseless volume control. 
@ Fully guaranteed for period of one year. 
@ Weight: | Ib. (without headset) 
@ Size: 2" x3" x54". 


el number. 
PRICES 
MODEL 
Quantity 31S 31HF 
each each 
Model 31S ! $195 $205 
Basic amplifier with lightweight insert 2-4 175 185 Model 31HF 
type earphones. Easily removable eartips 5-9 165 175 Basic amplifier with high fidel- 
can be replaced with earmolds. 0 ity dynamic earphones. 
FREQUENCEY RESPONSE: Over 150 160 FREQUENCY RESPONSE: 
100-6000 cps 100-8000 cps 
POWER OUTPUT: POWER OUTPUT: 
135 db above threshold eee 120 db above threshold 


re .000z dynes/cm? 


re .000z dynes/cm? 


A Product of ... 


Eckstein Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD ° 


LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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AUDIOMETER 
ALL TRANSISTOR - PORTABLE 
Model 200 
FOR THRESHOLD & SCREENING TESTS 


An instrument engineered for those who have need 


for a compact and lightweight audiometer designed 
according to ASA specifications. 


A highly compact all transistor basic audiometer 
designed for use in the field or office, combining ease 
of portability with all of the features and reliable per- 
formance expected in a full size audiometer. 


Incorporated within this audiometer are many ad- 
vanced features including an all transistor circuit. 
The audiometer itself is housed within a professional 
and attractive carrying case of which it is an integral 
part. 

TROUBLE FREE AND STABLE OPERATION Batteries may be easily replaced (no need for 


even a screwdriver!) 


IS ASSURED BY SUCH DESIGN FACTORS | “‘output to 2 phones and group. 


AS THE FOLLOWING: Group position permits multiple testing up to a 
maximum of 40 phones. 


Virtually shockproof and rugged circuitry achiev- 
able only with transistors permitting constant output Extremely low maintenance cost (Rugged and 
levels and accuracy of attenuator settings at all | shockproof transistor circuit eliminates' need for 
times. costly repairs). : 
Inherently stable oscillator circuit producing un- All aluminum case attractively finished. 
usually pure tones with low harmonic content. Complete with two approved type dynamic phones, 


An efficient rapid acting tone interrupter which | headband, cords and batteries. 
provides for tones which are free of clicks. 


Unique storage compartment which allows easy SPECIFICATIONS: 
removal and replacement of double headset. Attenuator Range:—10 to 100 db in 5 db steps. 
An automatic battery replacement indicator light | Frequency Range: Eleven frequencies; 125-8000 CPS. 
which gives advance warning at least two weeks including mid-frequencies. 
before batteries need to be replaced. Power Source: Popular type mercury batteries. 
° Frequency Accuracy: Within 3% of specified fre- 
OVERALL FEATURES: y 


mee accurate at all levels and | Calibration Accuracy: Within 2 db of indicated levels. 
Full range frequency switch has 360° dial rotation. 
Tone interrupter reversal switch. Dimensions: 7 x 9/4" x 41/4" (when closed). 
No A.C. electrical connections needed; powered Weight: 5 Ibs. complete. 


with low cost standard leak proof mercury batteries S ‘ 
assuring over one year of goed auly’ equtaten Designed according to ASA specifications. 


before battery replacement is required. Price: $285.00 complete with double headset. 


A Product of . . . Eckstoun Bros. 


1907 BEVERLY BOULEVARD * LOS ANGELES 57, CALIFORNIA 
Makers of Fine Auditory Equipment 
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Membership 


THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Information concerning membership in the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
may be obtained from the Treasurer of the Con- 
vention, Thomas Dillon, New Mexico School for 
the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Annual mem- 
bership dues are $2.00. All teachers of the deaf 
in the United States and Canada are eligible for 
membership. Members of the Convention re- 
ceive a copy of the printed Proceedings of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Those desiring subscriptions to the American 
Annals of the Deaf should write to the Editor, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. The 
yearly subscription rate is $5.00. 
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Back Issues of 
the Annals Wanted 


We have orders for back issues of the American 
Annals of the Deaf which we are unable to fill be- 
cause the supply of some numbers has been ex- 
hausted. We need copies of the following back 
numbers. The Annals will pay the express charges 
to anyone sending in the following back issues, 


or any back issues. 


October, 1847 

All copies for 1848, 
1849, 1850, 1851, 1852, 
1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 
1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, 
1861, 1868, 1869 
October, 1870 

April, 1892 

January, 1895 

April, 1895 

January, 1906 
September, 1906 
September, 1907 
January, 1908 

May, 1909 

September, 1909 
November, 1909 

May, 1910 


May, 1912 
September, 1915 
January, 1953 
September, 1953 
September, 1954 
September, 1955 
March, 1956 
January, 1°57 
September, 1957 
November, 1957 
January, 1958 
March, 1958 
January, 1959 
March, 1959 
May, 1959 
September, 1959 
November, 1959 
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Founpep 1868 


“STANDING 
EDUCATION . 


Chairman... Mexico Schoo! fon the Deaf, Santa Fe, N; Mex. 
ini School for the Deaf; West Hartford, Conn 
"Leonard M, Eistac . Gallaudet College, Washington, D. 
Hugo West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va 
Ben Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C 
Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Mad. 

and Associate Annals of the Deaf 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 


Hester, Chairman, ..,... New Mexico School for thé Deaf, Sarita Fe, N, Mex. 
Edward Abernathy. dees ORIG for the Deaf, Columbts, Ohio 
Richard California Sctioo! for the Deal, Riverside, Calif 
B. American Sclioot Deaf, West Hartford, Conn, 
. Western Pennsylvania Schowiior the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
James School for the Deaf, R 
William J. Indiana School for the Deaf, Indian 
Huge West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, Ve 
Ben Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. 
Editor and Associate Editor, American Annals of the Deg 


Editorial Staff 1847-1960 
EDITORS 


ise 
ating 943-1944 


1948-1956 
1956-1957 


Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
: 
4 
2 ASSISTANT HEITORS 


The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 


FounpEp 1868 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ENDOWMENTS 
William J. McClure, Chairman......... bak ome Indiana School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Bruce Siders. ...... Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich, 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

\ 

LEGISLATION 
Leonard M. Elstad, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Robert S. Brown. Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson, Miss. 

PROGRAM 

Ben E. Hoffmeyer, Chairman.......... North Carolina School for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C. 


Edmund B. Boatner, Chairman.......... American School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. 
Moore Stelle Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
John G. Nace. Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Thomas K. Kline, Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Yale Crouter........... Rhode Island School for the Deaf, ‘Providence, R 

Lloyd Graunke Ane ‘Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Marvin Clatterbuck........... ..++-Oregon School for the Deaf, Salem, Ore. 

STATISTICS 
E. W. Tillinghast, Chairman................ Arizona State School for the Deaf, Tucson, Ariz. 
Central New York School for the Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 
Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin................. Junior High Public School 47, New York, N. Y. 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
pv Washington State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash 
RESOLUTIONS 

Daniel T. Cloud, Chairman..............New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N. VY. 
E. A. McBride........... Alabama School for the Deaf, Talladega, Ala, 
Mrs. Serena Foley Davis.......... - Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. B. Hall.................sseeeeee++-Oklahoma State School for the Deaf, Sulphur, Okla. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


Howard M. Quigley, a Minnesota School for the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Arkansas School for the Deaf, Little Rock, Ark. 
. California School for the Deaf, Riverside, Calif. 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Tex 
. 1. West Virginia School for the Deaf, Romney, W. Va. 


3 
PUBLIC RELATIONS q 
4 
4 
F 


